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the crucifixion, wiiether in clay or on canvas, still, as a study of the 
human form in death, this example of Lord Ronald Gower's power 
of modelling in clay is entitled to all praise. It is a healthy sign, 
and one which bids fair to have its influence on the coming genera- 
tion of English noblemen, when we find so many of the present 
day following these honest and honourable pursuits, which in days 
of yore constituted man's chief claim to be considered of his coun- 
try's aristocracy. In this same gallery of Mr. Borgen's we noticed 
an interesting and valuable collection of painjings illustrative of 
arctic scenery, which deserve closer attention than they at present 



receive from Londoners. Mr. MacGahan, whose knowledge of 
the arctic circle, derived from a year's sojourn in that region, should 
entitle him to form a correct estimate of their truthfulness to 
Nature, told us that these, paintings were the very best representa- 
tions of arctic scenes he had viewed from the quarter-deck of 
the " Pandora." When the Grosvenor Gallery is opened to the 
public, affording an excellent excuse for killing two birds with one 
stone, or rather of visiting two galleries for two shillings, it is to be 
hoped that the arctic paintings will secure their proper share of 
public attention. Charles E. Pascoe. 



THE TENTH NEW YORK WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 




HE present Water- Colour Exhibition numbers 
nearly six hundred pictures. This is the tenth 
year since a few artists in New York started, with 
a small collection of their own, experiments in a 
material of which, until that time, the Americans 
knew little. Time, experience of the methods of 
using the paints, and study of the aquarelles of 
the French and the English schools, have improved these exhibi- 
tions from year to year, till this season is pronounced by the world 
of Art-lovers generally as the most successful the Water-Colour 
Society has seen. 

Several artists, whose names are now quite prominent among 
the painters, made their mark within the last three or four years, 
and their works at the present time, though fully as good as before, 
have advanced but little ; but others have made decided progress, 
and their pictures impress the spectator very fully with the con- 
viction that they have come near realising their own standard of 
excellence. 

At the head of these pictures, which are inspiriting to those 
who have watched our Art-progress, are the works of Mr. Winslow 
Homer, who has been a favourite for many years in his out-door 
scenes, his animated figures, and the vivacity of his dramatic situa- 
tions. A sea-picture of his, in oils, last year, of some boys in a 
boat scudding before a stiff breeze, may be remembered by our read- 
ers ; but, with' all his freedom of action, Mr. Homer has never 
in the past been an entirely successful colourist. His oil-paint- 
ings were murky, and even in his water-colours some cold or harsh 
tone destroyed the agreeable key of colour which else had been 
complete. But this year we wandered in the rooms of the Water- 
Colour Exhibition, and, as we went along, we observed the yellow- 
grey hue of the walls, which gave delicacy and lightness to the 
scene ; we analysed the impression received from the pure and pale 
backgrounds of many of the works ; but, even when we looked at 
pictures by Vibert and Villegas, somehow they seemed a little thin 
and lacking in gradation of colour as it appears in light and shade, 
and as seen in near or remote situations. But suddenly our eye 
was caught and held by studies of such remarkable force and 
precision of tones, and subtlety of hues, that we involuntarily ex- 
cla.imed to ourselves that some new artist had dawned upon the 
French or the Roman world. The contrasts were so peculiar and 
so delicate, and the tints so full of texture, that for the first glance 
we had not the thought even to observe the form of the objects 
they composed. The perfectly free and precise handling, too, 
was in entire accord with the methods of the best of the foreign 
aquarellists, and was entirely distinct from any suspicion of " nig- 
gling," or of an inexperienced hand. But presently, in a pic- 
ture which, by reference to the catalogue, we saw designated as 
' Lemon,' by Winslow Homer, we recognised a typical American 
country-girl in a common calico " blouse " waist, a buff stuff skirt, 
and a Yankee face. She was half sitting, half hanging, on the edge 
of a stuffed ottoman, and was paring the skin from the lemon 
which she held between her fingers, and which her lips, drawn to 
a pucker, seemed to have tasted already in anticipation. The 
background of this painting was of a pale, lemon-coloured shade, 
and the girl's dress ranged all the way from the ruddy, yellowish 
hues of iron and of burnt siena to the purest cadmium, and the 
artist appeared to have delighted himself in exhausting his palette 
with every tint which he could afford to spread upon the skirts of 



the girl in defining the broad lights and shade upon her well-marked 
and nicely-accentuated figure. We speak from the artistic stand- 
point when we say that we scarcely know an example of a more 
vigorous treatment of the human form than Mr. Homer has deline- 
ated in this painting, with the simple folds and occasional stretch- 
ing of this buff gown across the girl's knees and around her body. 
Such feeling of vitality has often occurred before in Mr. Homer's 
work, as, for instance, in his oil-painting, owned by a prominent 
New York amateur, called 'Snapping the Whip,' where a lot of 
urchins, just out of school, are striving to see which of them shall 
soonest break the circle which their joined hands still keep intact. 
But in this picture of ' Lemon ' Mr. Homer has combined not 
alone expressive action of the human form, but he has accomplished 
in it a scale of refined colour and tone which even his warmest 
admirers could hardly have anticipated from his brush. 

Walking through the north room, filled with paintings among 
the best of those in the exhibition, and admiring the pictures of 
Berne, Bellecour, Mrs. Stillman, and others, our eye was again 
caught and held by one called ' Book,' by Mr. Homer, representing 
a young woman lying easily, and in a natural pose, reading from 
an open volume, with a rich and agreeable palette of colour, com- 
posed of greens cool and warm, yellows of peculiar shades, com- 
posing textured material positive and charming, and this combi- 
nation was keyed and emphasised by deep, dark blues and iron- 
colour. This picture and the one above-described are but two of 
several paintings sent by Mr. Homer, all of which show, in our 
judgment, a marked advance. 

Among the most brilliant of the water-colours are four or five 
paintings by R. Swain Gifford. They represent Oriental scenes 
chiefly, and are of the class of subjects which Mr. Gifford delights 
to portray. But after we have said they contain palm-trees, Moor- 
ish architecture, old Bedouins in the mouth of their tent, and 
stretches of desert land, we have but dimly described the points 
which render these pictures charming. 

Every artist, we suppose, has a certain style of natural scenery 
which especially appeals to his fancy or his imagination, and the use 
he makes of what might be designated as the " lay-figures " of 
buildings, trees, or rock, constitutes his excellence or its reverse. 
Every year that Mr. Gifford's paintings come before the public, new 
qualities of light, of atmosphere, of solidity or translucent reflec- 
tions, show that, while the fancy of the artist lingers fondly in the 
realms of his own choosing, he is observing and studying hard for 
the advancement of his art. In the pictures, which are gems, of 
the ' Evening in the Sahara ' and the ' Oasis of Filiach ' in Alge- 
ria, the atmospheric effects gained by Mr. Gifford are most delight- 
ful. In the former of these pictures a pale moon is rising beyond 
the far-ofif margin of the desert over a fringe of palms. Close by 
the foreground is an Arab tent pitched in the sand, over which 
flickers and filters the luminous " after-glow " of the sunset, which 
has lost its brilliancy of colour, but fills the air with a quivering 
light. The ' Oasis of Filiach ' is more striking in its contrasts of 
brilliant colour than the ' Evening in the Sahara,' and a range of 
rocky hills in the distance glows with the rosy tints of sunlight 
contrasted with purple shadows. The light gleams and sparkles 
among the trees, and crisp touches of the brush make the paper 
scintillate with brilliancy ; and this picture and its dreamy, poeti- 
cal companion show moods of Nature most distinctively wrought 
out. 
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W. T. Richards appears this year in a new style, based much 
more upon the idea of a true gradation of light and shade than in ■ 
the delicate sea-pictures, or in the landscapes which have hitherto , 
come from his hand. His large picture in the exhibition, which he 
names ' A Sketch,' consists o( a long cliff of grey rock jutting up 
from a green but thin-turfed meadow. In the distance is a pale 
glint of light, but otherwise this painting is in a demitone of grey. 
It is worked up on a dark rough paper, which in many places ap- 
pears in its natural hue, and the artist has very freely used white in 
the admixture of his colours. Solid colour shows in the rock, and 
in the bright flowers of the foreground it heightens the tones of 
yellow, or red, or blue. The picture is strong, and, while the co- 
lour is not warm nor beautiful, it is rich and effective. Many per- 
sons object to artists experimenting with different methods, and, 
since their experiments sometimes fail, it is supposed that they 
work like quacks, and that their painting is hap-hazard. This 
may be true in some instances, but a new departure for a painter 
more often means that he has observed his own deficiencies, and 
is seeking, through other means, to produce effects of which his 
own paintings have been barren. Many persons have not the 
courage to lower the tone of their pictures to the demi-tints of so 
many of Nature's shades if they begin upon white paper, and the 
result of this is apparent in a feeble, washed-out look when the 
picture is completed. But if a man starts with a grey, half-toned 
under-hue, which his reason has assured him is a legitimate basis, 
the difficulty is half overcome from the start, and he has little be- 
fore him but to keep close to this easily-obtained substructure. 
Colman, Tiffany, and Gifford, without the need of this accidental 
advantage, often employ a demi-tinted paper from motives of con- 
venience, and the same is the case with some of the French paint- 
ers. But any artist as sensitive and delicate in his work as Mr. 
Richards, we think, gives himself a good start, for strength and 
fulness of colour when he stretches for his canvas the coarsest 
and brownest paper he can obtain. 

Among the many pictures of flowers, realistic, decorative, or 
made as fine bits of colour, which dot the walls of the Academy 
rooms in every direction, none impress us as so full of feeling, and 
as having such a right to their existence, as the two or three that 
are contributed by Mrs. Stillman. Hung at the side of Mr. Tiffany's 
large water-colour of the ' Palace of Ali Pasha ' is a picture, by 
this lady, of kingcups and blackthorn so full of fragrance, of moist, 
tender substance, and of soft bloom, that the flowers take their 
place naturally, in the visitor's mind, wilh Shakespeare's " forward 
violets" with their "purple pride," or Herbert's favourite nooks, 
" primrosed and hung with shade." 

Among the most attractive of the water-colours are the paint- 
ings by Samuel Colman, of Durham and Lincoln Cathedrals, with 
English streams in the foreground, and small houses and fishing- 
gear on the shores. High in the air, and blue in the English mist, 
soar the big grey towers of the tvvo cathedrals. 

All visitors to Durham will recollect the high banks, richly 
wooded, which rise steeply from the river, against whose abrupt 
sides small footpaths that lead from the bottom to the top of the 
hill are cut among the trees. A small cottage here and there, a 
stone arched bridge across a narrow torrent that rushes down the 
hillside, a bit of an old mill, are scattered along these paths, while, 
crowning the embankment, the walls, the towers, and the outworks 
of Durham Minster present one of the most imposing architectural 
effects of any in Europe. 

Mr. Colman's painting realises many of these points, seen 
under the soft haze and the luxuriant growth of the English vege- 
tation, and afford one of the best opportunities for the display of 
his skill in architectural delineation. 

We said that Mr. Homer had made an absolute advance in his 
colour since last year, and, besides himself, no exhibitor at the 
water-colour collection has done better than Mr. F. Hopkinson 
Smith. A large number of elaborate landscapes by this artist are 
found scattered through the rooms, and the composition of these 
pictures and successful management of the objects they contain, 
the effects of light and shade, and the more skilful handling of the 
materials, all show that Mr. Smith has studied, and thought, and 
experimented a great deal since last year, when his fresh and 
healthy interpretations and imitations of Nature showed at that 



time that he was a sincere lover, not only of the pleasant features 
of scenery as shown in brooks, trees, and running streams, but 
that the love of interpreting Nature's secrets was a powerful in- 
centive to his pencil and his brush. 

Our space forbids us to dwell on the excellence of Mr. Abbey's 
'Evil Eye,' which is as serious in meaning, as carefully studied, 
and as interesting in colour, as some of the most important pic- 
tures that were displayed in the English collection at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition — such pictures, for instance, as the mining-scene 
called ' Out of the Depths.' And we must skip all criticism of the 
works of Detaille. 

When water colour painting in America was still in its infancy. 
A. F. Bellows had awakened to a sense of its possibilities as it 
was depicted by the English landscapists ; and his soft river-banks, 
his trees trembling with light, and the quiet skies of summer, have 
long made his paintings loved, and they have also served to de- 
velope the taste for water-colours among us. His ' Coaching in 
New England ' represents a phase of scenery similar to his ' New 
England Village,' that was so much admired in last year's exhibi- 
tion. 

Of the pictures by Bricher and James D. Smillie, much that is 
favourable could be said. They are cheerful and brilliant land- 
scapes, but, though the latter seems to us much the more earnest 
student of the two, both these men have a conventionality and 
photographic hardness in their outlines and their atmosphere that 
belittle the objects in their paintings, by destroying the sense of 
space and the aerial perspective. 

Van Elten, McEntee, and Wyant, are represented by character- 
istic and agreeable but not unusually fine pictures for them ; and, 
although the grey autumn, the fresh foliage, and the bright atmo- 
sphere, that characterise these artists, are present in their paintings, 
it is as a charming repetition, and not as a new development, that 
their pictures are to be admired. 

Henry Farrar's works we always like, from their earnestness and 
truthful imitation of certain phases of Nature. The grey pensive- 
ness of twilight, the cool freshness of dawn, and the stillness of 
night, have in him a faithful lover ; and yet it is as a painter of 
these phases, with their details of bare trees and grey foreground 
and pale skies, rather than for the artistic qualities of a successful 
water-colourist, with the crisp touches, the pure tones, and the nice 
handling of the brush, that we admire Mr. Farrar. 

Killingworth Johnson and E. W. Periy, among our own artists, 
and Simonetti, Meissonier, Vibert, and Villegas, are too well 
known and have been too often discussed by the public, to require 
us here to enlarge upon the merits of men whose place is perfectly 
well understood and appreciated. 

Louis C. Tiffany does not appear to his usual advantage this 
year, and his large painting, which occupies one of the places of 
honour, has a feebleness of light and shade that takes away from 
its solidity of drawing, while the green tint of the shadows sub- 
tracts from the merit of pictures which are usually aitiong the most 
rich and mellow that are often exhibited in this country. 

Nicoll, Reinhardt, Wood, and others, might be spoken of with 
advantage did not our space debar us from the mention at length 
of any save those whose rapid advance in their art draws particu- 
lar attention ; and, of the few who have made great strides in 
painting, it is but a slight and imperfect criticism that we can give. 

The collection of black-and-white drawings and etchings is one 
of the best that has been exhibited, and consists of about a hun- 
dred different subjects. The picture which has attracted the most 
attention is a monochrome by Eastman Johnson, called ' Consuelo.' 
This picture is a half-sentimental subject, so much in favour twelve 
or twenty years ago, when the ' Fleur de Noblesse,' 'Star of the 
Night,' and other fancy drawings of women, hung in nearly every 
boudoir, and had not yet given place to a more vigorous and artis- 
tic style of work, that is represented by Ary Scheffer's ' Dante and 
Beatrice,' and 'The Huguenot Lovers.' The 'Consuelo' is as 
softly shaded as a mezzotint, but it seems to us to lack the 
qualities that make a fine picture, such as delicacy or transpa- 
rency of shadows and fine line. Several sheets of etchings, by 
Whistler and by Helena De Kay, are brilliant and charming, and 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith is as effective in the use of charcoal as he is 
with colours. S. N. C. 



